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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses research in progress which is examining 
differences in the ways that boys and girls engage in small-group literature 
discussions, and the enabling strategies teachers use to support student 
talk. The paper uses case studies which draw on videotaped data from small- 
group literature discussions, interviews with teachers, and student focus 
groups to provide insights into teacher practice in small-group discussions. 
It states that the research project was conducted in three schools located in 
the Melbourne suburbs--approximately 120 children participated, and 12 
teachers were recruited from the three primary levels: lower primary (Prep- 
Year 2); middle primary (Years 3-4); and upper primary (Years 5-6). The paper 
finds that what is emerging as more significant than gender-based differences 
in the ways that boys and girls engage in literature discussions is their 
socio-cultural positioning to the discussion process. It notes that it is 
planned that 'in 2003 the CD-ROM produced from the rich data collected in the 
project will be used as a learning and teaching resource in two undergraduate 
subjects in the Bachelor of Teaching program, and will also be made available 
for inservice professional development. (Contains 22 references and 3 
figures.) (Author/NKA) 
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Exploring Differences in Students' Engagement in Literature Discussions 



Sally Godinho and Bradley Shrimpton (The University of Melbourne) 



This paper is a work in progress, examining differences in the ways that 
boys and girls engage in small-group literature discussions, and the 
enabling strategies teachers use to support student talk. Case studies draw 
on videotaped data from small-group literature discussions, interviews 
with teachers, and student focus groups to provide insights into teacher 
practice in small-group discussions. 



Introduction 

An Early Career Research Grant from the Uni versity of Melbourne has provided us with 
the opportunity to examine gender differences in the ways that boys and girls engage in 
the process discussion. Current research suggests that girls are generally considered better 
at collaborative small-group talk where interpersonal skills are valued (Jenkins & 
Cheshire 1990; Reay 1991; Sadker & Sadker (1994). According to Jenkins & Cheshire, 
girls are "careful listeners and cooperative members of their discussion groups" (1990, p. 
261). However, studies in the 1980s found that girls occupy less linguistic space in 
discussions (Spender 1982; French & French, 1984). Like Davies (1989), Spender's 
research showed that school age children "bring to the classroom the understanding that it 
is males who should have the floor and females who should be the dutiful listeners" 

(1980. p. 149). Such research has informed the key aims for this project which are: 

• to examine differences in talk patterns used by boys and girls in small-group 
discussions and their level of engagement in the discussion process; and 

• to identify the supportive talk patterns used by primary teachers in small-group 
literature discussions. 
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Design of the Study 

School Settings 

The three schools participating in the study are located in the suburbs of Melbourne. A 
cross-section of co-educational schools was used, covering a range of student socio- 
economic backgrounds and representative of the three major school categories: 
government, Catholic and independent schools. 

Teacher participants 

Twelve teachers were recruited from the three primary levels: lower primary (Prep-Year 
2); middle primary (Years 3-4); and upper primary (Years 5-6). 

Student participants 

Approximately 120 children participated in the project. Teachers selected children for the 
literature discussion groups: three boys and three girls. Grouping of children was 
heterogeneous, and the cultural diversity of the group was largely reflective of the school 
population. 

Literature discussions 

Teachers were asked to choose a text they would typically use for a small-group literature 
discussion, considering literature in its broadest terms of definition. Some teachers chose 
factual texts, others chose fiction and some chose visual texts such as posters. 



Data Collection Techniques 

Data were collected from the school sites between February and June, 2002. The 
instruments used included small-group literature discussions of 10-30 minutes duration; 
15 minute interviews with the teachers facilitating the literature discussions; and ten 
minute focus group interviews with the student-participants. All discussions and 
interviews were video recorded using semi-professional digital audio and video 
equipment suitable for data collection and CD ROM development. 

The decision to produce a quality digital video recording of the small-group discussions, 
focus groups and interviews was made in order to serve a number of purposes. As a data 
collection technique, the use of video ensured a highly accurate documentation of both 
the discourse patterns and subtle non-verbal interactions within the literature discussions. 
The capturing of quality digital video and audio provided a unique opportunity to share 
the research data and findings as part of a CD ROM that could be incorporated in pre- 
service teaching programs at the University of Melbourne (this is discussed in the 
concluding paragraphs of this paper). 

Two cameras were used for the literature discussions and the focus group interviews. 
This approach enabled an overview of the group interaction, in addition to close-up shots 
of individual children speaking. Before the taping commenced, children were 
familiarized with the equipment and the video-recording process. This approach assisted 



children in adjusting to the intrusion of additional people and equipment into their 
discussion space. The literature discussions, interviews and focus groups produced 14 
hours of video and audio material of 18 group discussions that was transcribed and 
subsequently analysed. 

Data Analysis 

Data analysis is still in the early stages. However, strong patterns are already emerging 
from the analysis of a representative sample of literature discussions, teacher interviews 
and student focus groups. 

Talk-turns taken by hoys and girls 

Contrary to comments expressed by the teachers in their interviews that talk-turns in the 
discussions are gender balanced, boys consistently dominated the discussions as figure i 
cogently reveals. This finding accords with earlier research (Spender 1 982; french & 
French 1984; Sadker & Sadkcr 1985), claiming that boys dominate the linguistic space. 




□ Female 

□ M a le 



Figure 1 talk-turns taken by boys and girls in the literature discussions 



Davies (1989) claims children arrive in preschool acting, speaking and behaving 
according to conventional images of gender, but she claims gender positioning varies 
considerably according to culture, social class, ethnicity, age and individual 
circumstances. Our research shows that in the middle primary level, girls across the three 
school categories, participate more frequently in discussions, suggesting that school 
policy emphasis on gender equality is having some impact. Yet, with the exception ol the 
Catholic school, by the upper primary level the boys are again strongly dominating the 
discussions in the government school and the independent school. 
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Teacher ownership of the discussion 



Figure 2 strongly suggests teachers exert control over the discussion process through their 
dominance of the talk-turns taken. The graph indicates that the 1RE/IRF pattern (teacher 
initiation of question, student response to the question, teacher evaluation or feedback of 
the students’ response, Sinclair & Coulthard 1975) is entrenched in the majority of 
literature discussions, thus limiting opportunities for dialogic talk. 




□ Student Talk- 
Turns 

QToachor Talk- 

Turns 



Figure 2 Frequency count of talk-turns taken by teachers and students 



There is, however, a significant reduction in the number of teacher talk-turns taken by the 
upper primary teachers in the independent and government schools, indicating that 
teachers are increasingly prepared to vacate the floor (Perron 1 9SS) and allow students to 
control the direction of talk. This is not the case in the Catholic school where student and 
teacher talk-turns arc identically matched. A likely explanation offered by the teachers is 
that their children do not have the language skills required for in-depth discussion, given 
their non-English speaking backgrounds. Dansie (2001) notes that teachers ol English as 
Second Language (ESL) focus more on initialing interactions and directing students, 
being explicit about content and process. 

An important factor revealed in the focus group interviews with these children is their 
lack of awareness of the social and cooperative skills required to participate effectively in 
the discussion process (Abbott & Godinho 2001). Compared with the children 
interviewed from the government and independent schools, these children have very little 
understanding of what constitutes a discussion. This finding accords with a large body of 
research (Dillon 1990; 1994; Bridges 1988; Edwards and Weslgate 1994; Godinho 2001) 
and explains why at the upper primary level there is no evidence of student dialogue 
occurring in the Catholic school. 
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Strategies that Support Talk 



The following case snapshots highlight how student needs and teacher purposes shape the 
discussion process. Figure 3 summarises Luke and Freebody's (1995) Four Resources 
Model, which is used to highlight the literacy focus the selected teachers apply to their 
literature discussions. 



Figure 3 Adaptation of Luke and Freebody’s (1998) Four Resources Model 
Case Study 1 : Rose, Year 5/6, government school 

Rose also works from both a text meaning-maker and a text analyst/critic perspective. 
Her students are able to articulate clearly what a small-group literature discussion 
involves, and are aware that people can create different meanings from a text, as 
evidenced below: 



Rose encourages interactive student dialogue and higher-order thinking. She uses explicit 
strategies to enhance the discussion process such as: developing student awareness of 
what constitutes discussion; setting student expectations at the outset; and using students' 
questions to focus discussion: 




F When we are all having different points of 



view, but we are ail discussing it. 



M We're not going against each other, we're . . . 



M Working with each other to get further in, to 



get more points, (focus group, p. 1 ) 



M I wonder why Japan entered the war?' 
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M Because they had such a big army that they like thought let's 
just go. They were trying to conquer everything because they had 
such a big army, but when the war ended - um - most of them died. 

T Do you know how the war ended? 

M Yes, when the US dropped an atomic bomb on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki and they had lots of casualties. 

T Has anybody else go a wonder why question? 

F I wonder why they didn't transport the elephants to another 
country? 

M Because they mightn't have had the transport at that particular 
stage. 

F Yeah, they might have only had boats, (literature discussion, p. 

6 ) 

Despite the strong multi-cultural presence in this group of children, all have advanced 
language skills and are confident about expressing their ideas, asking questions and 
building on each other's responses, thus enabling their to delegate responsibility to the 
children for directing the discussion as the following excerpt demonstrates. 

Case Study 2: Ambrose, Year 2, Catholic school 

Ambrose is aware that the cultural backgrounds of his students impact on the discussion 
dynamics. He acknowledges the need to adjust his discussion strategies accordingly, 
pitching his literacy focus for the children at the text codebreaker level of the Four 
Resources Model (Freebody & Luke, 1998). Ambrose's concern is primarily with 
building basic comprehension skills. Thus his questioning is directed at the lower-level of 
Bloom's (1956) taxonomy. He asserts: 

I instigate a conversation to a certain extent ... as they do need to have 
material drawn out of them. ... I suppose I mentor the conversation. . . . 
Directed questioning is sometimes better for these quieter children, 
(interview, p. 1) 

The following extract from Ambrose's literature discussion, demonstrates his concern 
with building children's word knowledge and modelling linguistic structures: 

T How could the troll get some money? 

M You could stole them. 

T Well he could steal it, but we've already said that he's probably 
not a very nasty troll ... so I don't think he will steal it. So let's 
think of another way. 




M If the Billy Goats have some money he will say please can I 
borrow some of your money. . . . 

T He could. . . . What does the troll own? 

M Grass. 

M& F No bridge. 

T ... How could he get money out of the Billy Goats? 

F If they cross the bridge they have to pay money. 

T Excellent. If they cross the bridge they have to pay some money. 

. . . Who know a word for that? If they cross over the bridge? . . . 
Rhymes with roll and it starts with 't' . . . 

F Toll, toll, toll. (Year 2, literature discussion, p.6-7) 

Children's responses are noticeably short, as is frequently the case with ESL children 
(Dansie, 2001), but the extract reveals the children's eagerness to participate and explore 
their ideas. As Durrant & Green (2000) argue, "social and educational practices need to 
be 'meaningful' before they can become 'critical', or be made so" (p.7). 

Although the two teachers place different emphases on the Luke and Freebody Four 
Resources Model (1998), they are both mindful of Vygotsky's (1978) three key 
constructivist principles: cognitive development is both biological and socio-cultural; 
individuals learn through social interaction and collaboration; and language is central to 
learning. Moreover, they both value small-group contexts where children have 
opportunities to learn through sharing their knowledge, and using talk to mediate their 
learning. Importantly, these teachers are aware of meeting the individual needs of both 
boys and girls. 

What is emerging as more significant than gender-based differences in the ways that boys 
and girls engage in literature discussions is their socio-cultural positioning to the 
discussion process. It is evident that some children already possess the cultural capital 
(Bourdieu 1977) that will privilege their schooling experiences by virtue of cultural 
background, knowledge, disposition, and skills, including language practices and values 
that have already been passed on to these students. As Rowan et al. (2002) argue, the 
question that must guide further analysis of the data is "which girls, which boys?" and 
what actions are teachers taking to ensure both boys and girls have more equal 
opportunities through quality teaching practices. 

Future Directions 

With pre-service teaching programs increasingly being subject to disproportionate staff- 
student ratios and delimited resources, new technologies such as CD ROMs are providing 
innovative new ways of creating environments where novice teachers can investigate, 
develop and synthesize their understanding of quality teaching practices (Love & 
Shrimpton 2002). When the framework and methodology was established for the study of 
students in small-group literature discussions, it was anticipated the collected video 
material would not only provide rich data for the proposed study but also a rare window 



into authentic teaching practices. This anticipated outcome has been richly rewarded and 
offers a unique opportunity to create a CD ROM that presents a fly on the wall 
experience of how teachers go about facilitating successful small-group discussions. It is 
planned that in 2003 the CD ROM produced from the rich data collected in this project 
will be used as a learning and teaching resource in two undergraduate subjects in the 
Bachelor of Teaching program, and will also be made available for in-service 
professional development. 
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